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CENTENNIAL KINDERGARTEN. 


Ir has been proposed, and is planned, to have a class of 
children, between three and five years old, in one of the 
Philadelphia orphan asylums, taught by an able kindergar- 
tener, until the opening of the great Centennial Exposition 
of 1876, and that then she shall take it into a suitably-pre- 
pared place, on the centennial grounds, for the daily session, - 
where any who desire to see a genuine Kindergarten in 
operation, may do so. The liberal publisher of kindergarten 
literature and materials of occupation, Mr. E. Steiger, of 
New York, has generously promised to provide the materials 
for the year, without charge; and a gentleman who is one 
of the leading influences in the arrangements, has promised 
the proper conditions of space, both for the Kindergarten 
and for the spectators, so that neither the children nor the 
teacher can be interrupted. 

One thing, however, must be assured within this month, 
and that is the salary of the kindergartener, who has no re- 
sources of property outside her current earnings; and whose 
work will be arduous, on account of her great responsibility 
to the interests of the Kindergarten cause, and who will 
therefore need a season of rest afterwards. Besides the 
Kindergarten, she will have trained a successor to herself 
for the orphan house, where the Kindergarten will be a 
permanency. 

Whoever will contribute money to this salary, is requested 
immediately to send the sum they can give, or a promissory 
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note for the same, to the editor of the MrssencEr, who will 
acknowledge its receipt in the next following issue. The 

_ lady who suggested this mode of raising the money, began 
the subscription with a handsome sum, but we have not 
leave to publish her name. The minimum to be raised is 
one thousand dollars. And for this the kindergartener, who 
is the only one we know competent to the arduous work, 
will forego a position, of less labor, more largely remunerated, 
because she feels it is a work of patriotism to show, that the 
Kindergarten has found a home in the only country whose 
government is in perfect harmony with Froebel’s principle, 
self-activity freely accepting law in the spirit of love and 
worship. 





EDUCATION BY LABOR. 
Translated by M. M. from the Baroness Marenholtz. 
[Continued from page 106.] 


Women, as well as men, must learn to think for them- 
selves; and youth learns to do that best by experience, and 
application of what is learned. The nature of woman, even 
far more than that of man, needs to become conscious of 
what is learned through its positive application; otherwise 
it remains, mostly, an empty shadow, which, at last, is wholly 
driven out from the life of reality. How many thousands of 
men would not know a hundredth part of what they do 
know, if they were not urged and forced to it by the necessi- 
ties of their calling! Millions of women know so little as 
they do, because they have no pleasure or joy in treasuring 
up dead knowledge, that never takes living form, never finds 
its application to a determined end. 

“Mamma, why must I learn Roman history and literature? 
it does not interest me at all,” was asked by a girl of fifteen. 

“ Because it may be spoken of, if you go into society, and 
you should know how to take part in the conversation,” was 
the answer of the mother, who thought she was giving her 
daughter a complete education. 
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This little colloquy points out the perversion of the educa- 
tion of girls, in a certain respect. Many a young girl knows 
not how to give any other reason for the greater part of 
what she must learn, than that of shining, or playing a part, 
in company; or, at least, that she may not be considered 
ignorant or uneducated. 

But with what other and deeper interest would girls 
learn, if they knew, in truth, wherefore; if they could at 
once use and apply what they learned, even to a certain 
degree; and could say to themselves that they felt the need 
of learning, in order to fulfil their calling; if it were under- 
stood by them, that they would have to apply all they could 
do and know to the best good of childhood! 

Important as Froebel’s method of instruction, by individual 
application and experiment, undoubtedly is for boys, habits 
of independent production are much more important for girls, 
because by nature they are much farther removed from every- 
thing abstract, and yet far more in need of formation and 
of practice. 

“ Botany with the children in the Kindergarten is delight- 
ful,” exclaimed a girl of thirteen; “but the botanical lessons 
at school are tedious to me” (which meant, if I am myself 
active in the care of the garden with the children, while I 
am learning to know about the growth of plants, &c., that 
gives me much more gratification than if I must learn a 
mass of botanical names and classifications which the teacher 
gives me in mere words). 

It is with the participation of the heart, while she cherishes 
and instructs those she loves, or works directly and lovingly 
upon real being and objects, that a woman wants to learn. 
She must see what she is effecting, and have the immediate 
results before her. How far is the present education, with 
all its extensive branches of instruction, from answering to 
such demands of the womanly nature! Indeed, not only for 
the female sex, but also for male youth, dogmatic instruction 
is carried to the extreme, and is in opposition to nature ; and 
not even since Pestalozzi, has a suitable course of object 
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teaching been found, uniting an adaptation to nature with 
the possibility of obtaining all the knowledge required at 
the present time. Incontrovertibly, this is only possible 
when another kind of education, with better preparation, can 
be given in the earliest childhood. 

Let any one ask school boys which they prefer, to help 
work in the field, or at house-building, or road-making, or to 
study latin in school; or ask school girls whether they prefer 
to learn geography at school, or to give their assistance at 
home in cooking, washing, ironing, or in gardening; and the 
answers will not be doubtful in either case. But if the 
development of childhood at home, as well as in the Kin- 
dergarten, be pursued according to Froebel’s method ; if real 
observation of the external world, good culture of the senses, 
and clear intuition, with healthy development of limbs, 
and manual skilfulness of various kinds, as well as habits of 
activity, are attained to a certain degree, before the school 
period, then the hours of study can, without detriment to 
what is to be learned, be reduced to one-half the time; the 
other half being assigned to that productive activity which 
calls into play the bodily forces. It cannot be often enough 
repeated, that the beginning is to be made with working, 
not with learning; both must be united and fused together 
in the very beginning of education, and this only right way 
has been made practicable by Froebel, after Pestalozzi had 
paved the way. He has given the how of this performance 
in its elements; it has only to be farther developed. 

It is now desired in many quarters, that the instruction of 
girls shall be exactly like that of boys, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ancient languages, and the specialities of 
science; and it is intended thereby, that thus the culture of 
girls should be favorably affected. Nothing can be more 
mistaken. If there are two sexes (and they are born as 
such, therefore different), they must be educated differently, 
for the fufilment of their different vocations. This does not 
mean that the girls should not be instructed in the same 
branches of science as the boys, but that these same sciences 
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should be taught differently, and conformably to the nature 
of the woman’s faculties. There is no question that all 
school books are written, more or less, for boys, in considera- 
tion of what is necessary to them in their examinations and 
vocation. Until now, for example, there is no historical 
book truly adapted to young women. A history of women, 
such as might answer this end, does not yet exist; but this 
would surely be of greater use for girls’ schools than detailed 
descriptions of the wars of antiquity. Learning by heart 
the names and dates of dynasties made quite a young girl 
exclaim, “Ah, I wish there had not been so many kings in 
the world!” If one would only observe children in their 
school labors, one might see how much of them could be 
done away with, as superfluous for true culture. 

This is not the place in which to enter specially into the 
changes of instruction desirable for girls and female educa- 
tion; let it only be observed that a justly-claimed greater 
capacity for thinking, and greater clearness of thought, must 
be striven for in quite another way than is done by the pres- 
ent mode of instruction ; that it is to be reached only through 
more self-activity, through incitement to original thinking, 
and through a diminution of the given material of thought. 
He who has a notion of what it really means to unfetter the 
female mind, which is yet bound and enslaved; how thereby 
a new imprint is to be given to the forming of the whole 
world, through the influence of education ; — will agree that 
the subject is one of the most important questions of modern 
culture, and cannot be settled by a few hints; but will need 
several decades, at least, in order to be sufficiently discussed, 
even in the mere outlines. 

And if anything can contribute to the intellectual emanci- 
pation of the female sex, it must be done by the kindergarten 
method and Froebel’s education. The mathematical founda- 
tion of the Kindergarten will make it easier for the minds of 
girls to attain the acuteness of logic, which is often denied 
them, though no one has truly any right to doubt the think- 
ing power in the female sex, or to rate it below that of the 
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male sex; for as yet that culture and care has not been 
bestowed upon the female mind, which is necessary for its 
complete development. The individual exceptions must be 
regarded only as such, and are to be ascribed to the talents 
of individuals, without application to the whole sex. People 
always forget that women are also mankind (mensch), and 
therefore possess all human talents, even if modified by the 
peculiarities of their sex. To become truly human, consists 
in conquering the onesidedness of sex, in order to unfold on 
all sides the being of man—the rational being! For that 
end, men have to overcome the roughnesses of a onesided 
manly nature, and women, the weaknesses of a onesided 
womanly nature. It is only possible for masculine and femi- 
nine natures to arrive at full unfolding in their respective 
individualities, when the man can first be wholly a man, the 
woman wholly a woman. Only the two natures united con- 
stitute the complete human being. The age of the maturity 
of either sex is destined to express this essence of man, which 
is the crowning point for both sexes, the relative perfection 
of their development! 

As soon as men shall have recognized this, they certainly 
will cease to demand that girls shall be kept in their ignor- 
ance, in order to remain naif/ They will comprehend that 
youthful naiveté has another foundation; and will take care, 
above all things, that girls do not become white-haired 
“gurles” or ignorant “gossips!” but so much the more 
strive to develop their thinking power, so far as the organs 
of women are in this respect less strong than those of men. 
In the realm of thought, as in all the domains of human 
performance, the two sexes have different problems, whose 
solution is equally important and equally necessary to the 
good of the whole. The thinking of women will touch on 
other sides, find other solutions than that of men; and their 
problems can only be solved by themselves. Especially, 
many performances in the domain of the beautiful and of 
art must wait for them. 
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In our industrial age, the wind blows certainly toward 
that side. The necessity of increasing the industrial capacity 
of women, in order thereby to ward off the misery of mil- 
lions; also to make possible for them a material indepen- 
dence, without which an intellectual one would be very 
difficult to attain,— busies minds, in the present current of 
social tendencies, more than the intellectual emancipation of 
the sex. Schools of commerce and industry are to be pro- 
vided for girls, resources to be opened for the women of the 
working classes, which, until now, have been closed to them.* 
All this will serve to smooth the path for admission into the 
intellectual domain. But it is to be feared that, at first, 
women, too, will be drawn into the streain of the present 
gross realism and materialism, of which there are many 
omens. For example, the women, who, as in Belgium and 
France, especially in Paris, have possession of the counters 
in coffee houses, confectionaries, &c., or who carry on, inde- 
pendently, tobacco selling, and similar business, bear a pecu- 
liar stamp, which is unquestionably more masculine than 
feminine. The higher general culture of the sex must be 
unconditionally wrecked upon the onesidedness of such a 
direction, which puts the material occupation at the summit, 
if a counterbalance is not opposed to it, which shall give its 
just place to the imagination and poetry of the female genius. 

The educational mission to which Froebel summons the 
sex, offers this counterbalance; for it addresses immediately, 
that side of the womanly nature which is the very core of 
its being; and can alone open its highest and fairest blossom, 
LOVE — the holiest love, MoTHER’s love. While the child’s 
soul opens itself to the mother, her own soul is unclosed ; 
while a place in humanity is appointed for her, in which she 
has the highest duties to fulfil to the growing human being, 





* After the first attempts at the projected industrial schools, and similar institu- 
tions for the female sex, the public will surely be led to see the necessity of recog- 
nizing other preparatory conditions, and it will then perceive that these are to be 
found in Froebel’s method. 
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her own dignity wakes up; and while the theory of education 
points her to God, under whose eyes, and according to whose 
will, she has to exercise the priestly office to the child’s soul, 
her own soul expands and soars to higher regions. Thus the 
sex is exalted to be the spiritual mother of mankind, its 
educator, after having been for thousands of years only the 
bearer of men. 

This science of mothers opens up to women all the do- 
mains of knowledge; those who are sufficiently self-depen- 
dent to go farther, on this side or that, to claim this as 
educational duty, will be hindered so much the less, if, be- 
forehand, the most perfected capacity for the immediate 
duties of the calling is provided for. It will depend greatly 
upon the sex itself, whether its true emancipation — that is 
to say, its elevation into the sphere which is pointed out to 
it by God and nature —is accomplished earlier or later; and 
those rights given to it which demand, inevitably, an ad- 
vanced culture for every being hitherto kept in nonage. 
Only through its own higher capacity for its natural and 
immediate duties will it attain these rights, and, at the same 
time, the freedom of the domain of intellectual culture and 
work, a domain hitherto closed to it. But this capacity is 
only to be gained through another and better education. It 
is the Kindergarten (in its highest sense) which is to help 
female childhood to this; and to be, at the same time, for 
the adult, the place in which the sex shall put in practice, 
before all things, the part belonging to it, in the development 
of the human race and the amelioration of social life. The 
new education must unfetter female genius, in order to create 
that “eternal womanly,” which, according to the poet, “ draws 
heavenward.” Only love can do that; but the highest love 
upon earth is the love of humanity! Love of humanity 
must become a worship, for the female sex, in the care of 
childhood, in the care of the divine spark which lies hidden 
in the soul of every child. This is the call of our time 
upon the female sex. 
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LANGUAGE IN CHILDREN. 

Comumanp of language is the intellectual benefit of the Kin- 
dergarten, a benefit that can hardly be too much appreciated, 
and whieh ean only come from easy exercise of the faculties. 

“ Language, in the hands of a master, is an organ of many 
stops, to play what tunes he pleases, It represents not only 
speech i in its classic forms, but as it appears in the patois of 
the peasant and the lingo of the school boy.”. 

“ Admitting that words are the ‘daughters of earth,’ and 
things are the ‘sons of God, it is certain that it was divinely 
designed that they should be joined in holy wedlock. * * * 
One is nothing without the other,” (at least for man.) 

“Men say what they mean to say only approximately. It 
is only the select few that can say exactly what they mean 
to say, hitting the nail on the head, so as to drive it home. 
To do this, it is necessary to know words intimately and 
thoroughly; their faces and features; their paternities and 
kinships; their ranks and relationships, and all that pertains 
to them. Only thus can they be made to observe degree, 
priority, and place; insistance, course, proportion, season, 
form, office, and custom, in all ‘line of order.” 

“ An artist in words knows their color and quality; and in 
his use of them, is not unlike those patient workers in mosaic 
who make the great pictures which adorn the walls of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, out of bits of artificial stone, all the shading 
perfect as if made with a brush.” 

To these gems we will add one homely and useful brick 
for the kindergartener’s immediate use, viz., always give the 
child the significance of a word before you give him a word, 
the thing signified before the sign; excite the feeling in his 
mind before allowing an expression of the feeling; let him 
see a relation before giving him a word to express the rela- 
tion. And do not repress the expression of children’s simple 
fancies and exuberant feelings. It is these which give poetic 
beauty and music to expression. In fine, talk with children 
in Kindergarten simply and sympathetically. 
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Hindergarten Sutelligence. 


Jupaine from the number of letters we receive by every 
mail, there is a general awakening, all over the country, to 
the conviction, that Froebel has brought to light a new idea 
upon education; and a general desire is expressed by many 
teachers, sometimes rather a blind one, to possess themselves 
of the new method. 

Mothers write to ask what they can do, when they live 
too isolated to have a Kindergarten, and must do something 
themselves; and how they can instruct themselves by books. 
Principals of boarding schools write for us to recommend 
competent kindergarteners, to whom they will give board 
and some salary; and inhabitants of small towns ask if some 
kindergartener will come and try her chance of success! 

We would like to reply here to such inquirers. When the 
principal of a large establishment desires to add a Kinder- 
garten, he or she must understand that it is only by making 
a liberal arrangement anything worth having can be secur- 
ed. First must be found a trained kindergartener; then 
there is necessary a light, airy, sizeable room. The furni- 
ture is not expensive; but it is indispensable that there be 
low tables, chequered in inches, and chairs with backs. It is 
also necessary that there should be flower stands for window 
culture of plants, because so much of the year in our climate 
must be passed within doors, and the planting and nurturing 
of flowers is so indispensable a part of the children’s work. 
It is not indispensable, but desirable, to have an aquarium, 
with fish, and a cage, with a bird, that the children may have 

the care and responsibility, in turn, perhaps by the week, 
of tending them. Each child will have its own plant, and 
take a pleasure in watering those of others who are tempora- 
rily absent. A good deal of the physiology of plants can 
be communicated, incidentally, by a genial teacher, while 
she superintends the planting and watering. In one instance, 
the plants of the kindergartener, after being planted, were 
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held in common; and during the hour of recess, while the 
children were playing ball, without special direction, the 
teacher took one child, who did all the tending for the day, 
talking all the while about how the plants were growing, and 
how behaving; for which she had thoroughly prepared her- 
self beforehand, by the help of Gray’s manuals, named “ How 
Plants Grow,” and “ How Plants Behave” (published by Ives, 
Blakemann, & Co., New York). She was, also, herself a lover 
of flowers. I think there is no doubt that she will develop in 
all her little ones, a love for botany and entomology. 

But the school principal must not only provide the kinder- 
gartener with the requisite room, furniture, and materials 
(most of the latter being of a permanent character, so that 
that is to be done but once); but must put no children into 
the class but those between three and six, unless some child 
be especially backward ; nor must he impose on her the neces- 
sity of teaching anything outside of the Froebel occupa- 
tions and plays. Ifthe principal is not sufficiently intelligent 
on the subject of Froebel’s reform, to be able to stand to the 
point of keeping the process of reading out of the Kinder- 
garten, it is altogether best not to undertake to have a kin- 
dergarten department. Another thing that it behooves the 
principal to remember is, that though the kindergartener is 
in session not more than three or four hours, she has much 
preparation to make for those hours, and a great deal of 
thinking to do. The kindergartener takes these little, irre- 
sponsible, unconscious immortals into her heart and thought, 
and vivifies in them moral responsibility and conscious law, 
which she must define in words for them, as fast as their 
working gives them intellectual consciousness. There is no 
such work to be done by the educators of any later age, 
since once launched into intelligence of law, use, and beauty, 
teacher and taught share the intellectual labor, which, in the 
Kindergarten, rests with the kindergartener alone. For the 
Kindergarten is quite ruined, when scientific instruction is 
intruded upon a child, before his mind has been thoroughly 
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developed in all its parts by work, intelligently performed, 
up to, and beyond, the point of invention. Parents need to 
be enlightened on this point; and the kindergartener who 
is employed by another, cannot make that moral impression, 
to back her arguments, which is made by foregoing the 
pecuniary profits of having the child, rather than violate 
this vital principle of not interrupting natural growth, and 
of never forcing. When a teacher can show that she has a 
higher aim than money, even though she must needs be paid 
for her work (like any other minister of truth and right), 
the parent will be only too glad to commit the child to her 
direction. And if she is employed by a principal, that prin- 
cipal should feel the same responsibility in his high office. 
And not only should the kindergartener be guaranteed 
freedom to do her work according to her carefully-acquired 
knowledge of the science of childhood, but she should have 
comfortable physical conditions, and cheerful social circum- 
stances, and no other responsibilities. 

Also, when a kindergartener ventures an establishment of 
her own, independently, they whose children are to be 
benefited, should take care that she be not burdened with 
too much pecuniary anxiety. She should have a living 
income assured beforehand, and if there are too few per- 
sons in a neighborhood to give her fifteen or twenty 
little pupils at a fair price, which, in the case of the Kinder- 
garten, should be larger than in other schools, where such 
work is not attempted as constitutes kindergartening. An 
effort should be made to give her freedom of rent. It is 
now quite common that churches, besides their room for 
worship, have a pleasant room for social gatherings, which 
might be afforded for a Kindergarten in the morning. This 
is not so good as to have a room which can be adorned 
and made homelike, but it can be made to answer, in the 
beginning; and it is not unlikely, that in any small town, 
.there may be some family who cannot afford to pay money 
for their children to go to the Kindergarten, so easily as they 
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can afford to grant a pleasant parlor upon their own premises 
a part of the day. A well-conducted Kindergarten is no 
annoyance in a house; for not to be annoying is a thing that 
is to be made a part of the daily motive of the children’s 
conduct. Kindergartening is largely an education of the 
heart, which is the moulder of the manners, when supple- 
mented by the teacher’s suggestions. We knew an instance 
of a school of children between seven and fourteen years of 
age, which was kept in a house where a beloved invalid in- 
mate made an extreme quietness indispensable, and it proved 
to be one of the most gracious and refining influences upon 
the children. Gentleness and politeness are objective points 
in a Kindergarten. The first idea is to prevent rudeness. 
Spontaneity is not wildness, far less roughness. And the 
inevitable sound of childish joyfulness is as sweet as music 
to those who hear it. To keep a kindergartener in fair 
condition for doing her duty in the best manner, she should 
not only be free from anxiety about her livelihood, but be 
cherished socially. It is very desirable to have the parents 
and kindergartener meet at stated times, once, twice, or, in 
some instances, four times a month, to have a-conversation, 
which may be begun, perhaps, by reading something for half 
an hour. The first motive for starting our MessENGER was 
that topics might be furnished for such social meetings, which 
might be made very useful in promoting Froebel’s reform. 
In some instances, a kindergartener can be accommodated 
with a room in one of the public school buildings, even 
before the town is ready to adopt Kindergarten, so far as to 
take on the responsibility of its expenses. And, in some 
instances, the example of Mr. Atherton, of Nashua (referred 
to in the December, 1874, and the April, 1875, MzssENGERs), 
will be followed. We make all these suggestions, because 
we know that there is an earnest desire to make a begin- 
ning, in a great many places; and once begun, if not in a too 
starveling fashion, we feel sure a Kindergarten would always 
grow. 
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WE spoke in our last, of the foothold of Kindergarten in 
St. Louis. From one of Miss Blow’s assistants, trained by 
her last year, we have received the following letter. 


Miss Prasopy: 
Your kind letter, requesting me to give you some 
information concerning the South St. Louis Kindergarten, I 
received some time ago. I shall endeavor to comply with 
your request, so far as this method of communication will 
permit. In the fall, owing to limited accommodations, it 
was necessary to refuse admittance to a great many who 
applied; but so clamorous were the demands for entrance, 
that the school board kindly and wisely appropriated another 
room, for kindergarten purposes. We now have two large 
rooms, pleasantly situated, well lighted, and thoroughly 
ventilated. The walls are decorated with nothing but 
kindergarten ornaments, all of which have been made by 
the children; and I assure you, the pride which they take in 
the results of their work is as nothing, compared with the 
pleasure they received through doing it. That “helpful 
activity,” which is instinctive in children, manifests itself 
continually, when there is anything to be done which is to 
represent the work of the school as a whole. 

There are six tables, with an average of sixteen children 
at each. With the exception of two tables, they are all 
doing the work of the first year of the Kindergarten. 

The children who are in the first division, were in training, 
also, last year; their average age now is but five and a half 
years. They are now upon the Fifth Gift. Their clear 
conceptions of mathematical relations, combined with the 
rapidity with which they handle their blocks, is always 
startling to outsiders who know little or nothing of the 
system; but one who understands its methods when con- 
ducted by a judicious and conscientious teacher, will readily 
see that the children have been gradually developed, and 
not taught isolated facts. The forms of life and beauty 
which they build, are an indication of their complete mastery 
over the material which they use; their inventions in all 
their work, show their development, and their knowledge of 
the elements they have used in producing them. 

We have a cunning little table, whose occupants are at 
the advanced age of three years! The general remark from 
visitors who see this table, is, “Surely you cannot expect to 
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teach them anything!” It is not hard, however, to impress 
upon them the fact, that we are not trying to ¢each the little 
ones anything, but only trying to amuse them and to make 
them happy; and the interest they take in their work, the 
perfect freedom with which they go through the games, and 
the regularity with which they attend, is the best evidence 
of the success of our efforts. 

At another table we have an intermediate division, chil- 
dren whose average age is about seven and a half years. 
These children were in the Kindergarten last year, but, 
through the wishes of our superintendent, Mr. W. T. Harris, 
they were re-entered last fall. The results of the training 
upon them is most gratifying. The eagerness with which 
they go to work, and the constant desire to do things for 
themselves, show that they have gained that respect for 
work, of which there is such a dearth in society. They are 
attentive, without that stupid apathy which characterizes 
so many schools. Strict silence is by no means enforced, 
but each is absorbed in her work, not as an unpleasant duty, 
but as a delightful occupation. 

In order that there might be no confusion as to the occupa- 
tions of the Kindergarten, it was thought best that these 
children return in the afternoon, to receive their instruction 
in reading. In the short space of eight weeks, they were 
ready to read in McGriffey’s Second Reader; now they can 
all read understandingly upon any ordinary subject. Besides, 
they have learned to write very legibly. The fact of their 
accomplishing the same work in ten weeks, with five lessons 
per week, that primary children accomplish only in twenty 
weeks, with ten lessons per week, is a most conclusive evi- 
dence that primary instruction will lose its fearful monotony, 
to both child and teacher, when preceded by kindergarten 
training. These little girls, having been trained by a wise 
and conscientious kindergartener, they can all but educate 
themselves; they have been started on the right path, lead- 
ing to moral, esthetic, and intellectual culture. But the 
moral development is the most surprising and gratifying to 
me, whose saddest perplexity, during six years of primary 
school teaching, resolved itself into the one question, “ What 
shall I do to inculcate a feeling of moral responsibility in 
these children?” 

In the Kindergarten, they seem to have an implicit faith 
in every one about them; they have a high sense of justice; 
and the bond of union which exists among themselves, ex- 
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cludes all rivalry. I notice that when one of the children 
does anything particularly nice, if the teacher does not recog- 
nize it, some one of the other children will call her attention 
to it. Falsehood, duplicity, these are unknown in the Kinder- 
garten. The world is full of proofs as to the power of per- 
sonal attributes; there is constantly an influence going out 
from some characters, that we cannot wholly comprehend, or 
grasp in any analysis; and in most situations, none more than 
in a teacher's, what we are tells vastly more than what we do ; 
and whereas I firmly believe that the kindergarten system 
will do much to develop morality, it seems to me it would 
prove but of little avail, unless exercised by one who is trying 
to actualize in herself, all that she would have her scholars 
be. But I can say nothing more for them, than, if their edu- 
cation is carried on as it has been begun, they will reach that 
point of morality which has for its highest standard “self- 
government.” 
Very respectfully, yours, 
EMMA C. LYNCH. 


WE have had a letter, also, from a lady who belongs to 
Miss Blow’s Training Class of this year, written in quite a 
glow of enthusiasm. She is a mother who lived isolated from 
Kindergarten, in Iowa, and who wrote to ask us what she 
should do for her only son, a little boy just old enough for 
the Kindergarten. We replied that neither a letter nor 
books could give the living training required, and she took 
the only true method of securing for her child an advantage 
she could not have him miss. 

We believe that in the future the planting of Kindergar- 
tens broadcast over the country, will be secured largely by 
such mothers who will be moved to qualify themselves by 
taking the training, and then gather the children of their 
neighborhood with their own into the Kindergarten that they 
will make in their own house. One great advantage of 
mothers attending the training schools as pupils, will be, to 
enable them to detect pretenders, and untrained, incompetent 
kindergarteners, the greatest curse upon the cause. 
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We hope in July to give an account of the great move- 
ment in Milwaukee, under the inspiration and direction of the 
accomplished W. Hailman, author of “ Kindergarten Culture,” 
whose first chapter expresses so finely the idea, that in edu- 
cation, the first question which should be asked and answered 
is, what are the possibilities of the individual child for devel- 
opment? not what is the immediate use to be made of him, 
or that he is to make of himself, in a business point of view. 
If, as Froebel always implicitly takes for granted, God is 
educating mankind, whatever is best for each child’s individ- 
uality, making him beautiful, happy and effective, according 
to his own genius, is the best, in the long run, for the social 
whole. Let us fix the child’s mental eyes upon the Lord, as 
He manifests himself in the law of always connecting opposites 
by an intermediary that partakes the nature of both, which 
is the law of all organizations, whether in nature or art; and 
the secret of human progress from the child at play to the 
man on the throne of nature, — an atonement of the human 
and divine, which is the destiny prophesied alike by ever- 
advancing science and the oracles of spiritual religion. 


Accounts from England grow more and more encour- 
aging. We are in reception of a letter from Miss Heerwart. 
This lady is a German. In 1861, she went to Manchester to 
assist Miss Barton, who, in 1857, opened the first kindergar- 
ten in Manchester, having been a pupil of Madame Ronge; 
and it was at her house that Madame Ronge and Miss Boelte 
stayed, when they made the visit to Manchester, of which 
Mrs. Kraus speaks in her letter (published in our triple num- 
ber). Miss Heerwart, and also another assistant of Miss 
Barton, who has written to us, are very earnest that the 
credit should be given to Miss Barton, of having introduced 
Froebel’s principle into Manchester, though as Miss Heerwart 


says, the fact that Miss Barton had to take “a general ele- 


mentary school with its manifold duties prevented her having 
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a fair opportunity to represent the Kindergarten in its sim- 
plicity before the public, who want to see a great deal before 
they are convinced ” (and the fruit before the flower). Miss 
Heerwart afterwards went to Dublin to keep a Kindergarten 
of her own, and her place at Miss Barton’s was filled suc- 
cessively by several others, and at last by Miss Snell, who has 
now the model kindergarten at the Manchester Training 
School. She says; “I gave up my Kindergarten in Dublin 
last summer, on account of my health, and was on my way 
home to Germany. But when I came to London, I found 
so much interest for the Kindergarten, and no one at liberty 
to train teachers, that I resolved to stay. I was asked to 
give a lesson, and an exhibition of the materials, and an ex- 
planation of the system, at Stockwell College (where one 
hundred and twenty-five teachers are trained); and in con- 
sequence of that one evening’s work, I was engaged by the 
British and Foreign School Society to teach the students. 
I enclose a prospectus of our Training Classes at Stockwell, 
which were opened with our Model Kindergarten, in the 
same building, immediately after Christmas; but not under 
government. The secretary, Mr. Bourne, has worked very 
hard for the establishment of the kindergarten system in this 
college; and the committee have responded to his plans. 
We have increased in numbers, from week to week, and are 
now fairly started.” She also speaks of having given addresses, 
by request, at the Home and Colonial Schools, at Darlington 
College, Swansea, Croydon, and Oxford. “Last Sunday,” 
she says, “I went to Manchester, to Miss Snell; and we went 
together to Leeds; and there I found the greatest enthusiasm 
in the school board. On my way home, I again remained a 
night at Miss Snell’s, in the new house; and we had a great 
deal to say to each other, especially on the amalgamation of 
our London and the Manchester association. Our society, 
which was inaugurated the 1st of December last, also in- 
creases in number, and counts many celebrated names. On 
the 21st (her letter is dated the 4th of April), we shall cele- 
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brate Froebel’s birthday, at Stockwell; and professor Payne 
will give a sketch of Froebel’s life. I have ordered Froebel’s 
bust, from Berlin, and hope that it will come in time. * * * 
T hope we shall spend a pleasant evening in social intercourse, 
so that all who have taken an active interest in the cause, 
will become acquainted with each other. I wish you would 
send me a list of all your, and other, books on the Kinder- 


*garten, published in the United States. I possess all the 


English and German, and should like to have the American 
ones, too. Wiebe, in his late pamphlet, only speaks of his 
own. Iam glad you have not given up the Messzncer. I 
hope it will help many to appreciate Froebel and his work.” 


Mr. Kravs also says, in his letter, from which we quoted 
in our May Mzsseneer, but which was too long to insert 
entire in one number,—“To the encouraging words you 
receive from England, I can farther add two subscribers from 
Japan. You know how much Mr. Mori, the late minister at 
Washington, was interested in the cause of education. It 
was just three years ago, when six Japanese gentlemen, 
accompanied by General Eaton and myself, visited the Kinder- 
garten in Washington, which, alas! does not exist any more. * 
You will have heard by this time, from a lady of Wash- 
ington, who last week spent a day in our Kindergarten, of 
the interest that she takes that the system should be intro- 
duced into Japan.” 

The only way that the Kindergarten can be introduced into 
Japan, is to have some of the educational missionaries qualify 





* Had it not been for Mr. Mori’s own fickleness, Miss Hooper’s Kindergarten 
would not have been given up, but would merely have adopted into it the Japanese 
girls, who were then in Washington; and it might have ended in transferring the 
Kindergarten bodily to Japan. But after Miss Hooper had made all her arrange- 
ments, at his request, she was summarily dropped; and it might have been her 
financial ruin, but that Mr. Trist, a stranger to her, who saw her merits, took her 
up, and became to her a father and friend.— Editor. 
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themselves to be kindergarteners. It is our conviction that, 
as a general rule, women are best for kindergarteners; but 
there are exceptions, and sometimes men have that tempera- 
ment which qualifies for the teaching of little children (like 
Froebel himself; and we have known others). The best 
thing would be, for a husband and wife to qualify themselves 
in one of the genuine training schools we have here; why 
not in that of Mr. and Mrs. Kraus; or with Miss Snell, or 
Miss Heerwart, in England? It would be a most interesting 
experiment, to see what could be done to introduce christian 
civilization into Japan in this way, through childhood trained 
according to Froebel’s method, irrespective of all abstract 
creeds and rituals, by spontaneously working under the di- 
rection of persons who should let them “come out into the 
light of things; and nature be their teacher” of self-govern- 
ment and original thinking, under an affectionate and sym- 
pathetic guidance, leading through nature up to nature’s 
God. Moral, zsthetic, spiritual, and we ought also to say 
’ physical, exercise being all according to Jaws that are uni- 
versal in man, and which are vivified by the experience of 
their power in work, and therefore loved,— would produce, 
in the end, men who, perhaps, would understand “the truth, 
as it is in Jesus,” intuitively, and so as to eclipse all our doc- 
tors of divinity, and give us the full significance of the fact, 
that christianity appeared in the world in the form of a little 
child, in the arms of a devout mother, who knew him to be 
the son of God. 

There are already in Asia two kindergarteners trained by 
Mrs. Kriege; and both of them full of religious consecration 
to the method of Froebel, which they feel to be that of 
Christ. Miss Marston who has gone out to the Zenana Mis- 
sion, which was begun by an English missionary’s wife who 
penetrated into that dark and cruel dungeon of the Indian 
women of the upper class, by means of a pair of embroid- 
ered shoes which she had made for her husband; and 
thereby excited in a young Brahmin the desire that his 
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wives should be able to do such a thing for him. The 
lady told him she would teach his wives how to doit. At 
first he said it would be impossible to introduce a foreigner 
into a zenana. But she inspired him with courage to try to 
influence his mother, who was queen of the zenana where 
his wives were; and her eye was caught by the pretty thing, 
which the lady lent to him to show her; and she was the 
first English woman that ever passed over the mysterious 
threshold. Of course it was an era to these poor children, 
in their dreary prison, with nothing to do, and no outlook 
into nature, even the sky, from which they were shut in from 
the time of their marriage (which was generally at five years 
old); and they seized upon this employment of their sup- 
pressed activity; and the demand for teachers of fancy work 
spread through both the English and American missions ; 
and at last the latter made it a condition of their going, that 
they should be allowed to read from the bible. 

When this interesting history was given, by one of the 
ladies of the American mission, on her visit to this country 
to get more laborers for the harvest, these pupils of Mrs. 
Kriege were present; and both of them made a vow in their 
hearts that they would go and do likewise, with their so 
much more powerful and efficient method. And after two 
or three years of practical experiment here, they have gone, 
Miss Marston to Calcutta, and Mrs. Thomas to the Karens 
of the Birman Empire, where, with her husband, she had 
already labored fifteen years, especially as the teacher of the 
young. Her opportunity is an excellent one, the Karens 
being a mountainous race, among whom the missionaries 
have found no traditions of Buddhism or Brahminism; but 
who rather had the simple ideas and manners of our native 
Americans, without their savage cruelty. She had learnt 
the Karen language, and even printed school books in it, and 
a great mutual attachment had grown up between herself 
and these people. She came home some years since, because 
her husband died, and she wanted to have her son educated 
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at Brown University, hoping he might like to return and 
take up his father’s work. He is now at the university, to- 
gether with a Karen boy, who is also being educated with 
the same view. But Mrs. Thomas could not wait for them. 
Feeling what a treasure she possessed, in her new knowledge 
of childhood and the true way of developing the human under- 
standing, in harmony with conscience educated to love the 
neighbor and worship God in play, which ts earnest work 
with the child,—she proffered her services again to the 
missionary board, with a joyful enthusiasm of hope and faith 
of success, that seemed to heal her sorrows and transfigure 
her person. 

We trust that Miss Carpenter, who is in a position to 
become acquainted with the nature of the kindergarten sys- 
tem, in Bristol, England, where there is an efficient friend 
of it, and, also, a Kindergarten,— will see to it, that this 
method be introduced into Bombay. 

Mr. Kraus goes on to say, in his letter, “You desire that 
kindergarteners, and visitors to Kindergartens, shall give you 
reports of the practical working of the new reform. Enclosed 
I send you an article entitled ‘A new Eden for children. 
Pleasant instruction in calisthenic plays and songs, where 
little fairies imitate birds, and develop wonderful ingenuity. 
Pleasant and useful study combined. A novel school. The 
writer, Mrs. E. V. Bailey, spent three or four mornings in our 
Kindergarten, and attended, also, the Mothers and the Train- 
ing Class. It was published in the Daily and Weekly Sun, 
of March Ist; and inquiries come from all sides, asking for 
further explanations. The editor of the Brooklyn Journal 
of Education is anxious to hear Mrs. Kraus ‘verify the 
discipline, as he deems it, ‘of such general interest as to 
justify publishing.” In our answer we have referred him to 
your MessENGER. 

“Of all the contributions to the MzssENezER, the most im- 
portant and instructive is, I think, Mrs. Mann’s translation of 
the Baroness Marenholtz’s ‘Education by Labor. It is well 
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dedicated to all who ‘hold that a new idea of the development 
of the human understanding is of more service than the 
hoarded knowledge of centuries.’ The announcement that the 
publication will be continued in the MessENnGER, should be suffi- 
cient to secure a large circulation. I am especially pleased 
with the second edition of this excellent book, published at 
Cassel and Gittengen, by George H. Wigand. Some weeks 
ago, I received a copy of it, which the baroness promised 
me last spring, and also a copy, which I suggested that she 
should send to her translator, and which is now in the hands 
of Mrs. Mann. As a valuable addition to this second 
edition, may be considered the enlarged and improved history 
of the General Educational Union (of which the baroness is 
the founder), pp. 245-262. The aims of this union are to make 
education and its improvement a common cause of the people, 
by means of the formation of branch societies, which shall 
establish institutions for the better education of females; 
introduce improvements in all educational institutions for 
the furtherance of the bodily and mental health of the pupils; 
multiply Kindergartens, particularly Folks Kindergartens, 
and unite them organically with the public schools; also 
the continuation of Kindergarten training schools, which 
Froebel called gardens of youths (Jungergiirten). 

“ As Froebel has succeeded in reforming family education 
and the nursery, by his kindergarten system, and this system 
must become the groundwork of education in all nations, 
the aims, means, and fundamental principles of the General 
Educational Union are just as applicable in this country as 
in the old world. Well, a tree will be known by its fruit. 
There has been much talk for some years in this country, 
about the formation of educational unions, in order to pro- 
mote the kindergarten cause. But, alas! it has been noth- 
ing but talk. The call to a participation in a general 
educational union (see pp. 250-255 of Education by Labor, 
second edition), that is, to form branch societies in this 
country, has been before the public almost for four years 
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(see report of Commissioner of Education for 1871, pp. 
423,424). What has been the result? Words, nothing but 
words! I would suggest that there should be at least, for 
once, a roll call of the members of the General Educational 
Union, in order to ascertain how many members there are 
in this country; and this should be made through the Mzs- 
SENGER. The organ of the General Educational Union is 
Die Erziehung der Gegenwart (Education of the Present), 
since January, 1873, published by Hermann Burdach (War- 
netz und Lehmann), at Dresden, in which there are always 
some notices about the working of this association. The 
baroness writes, in her last letter, that at Easter graduated 
from Froebel-Stiftung, about sixty-three kindergarteners, 
and a new class of nurses was begun, very necessary to pre- 
vent kindermiddchen from spoiling children for the Kinder- 
garten. In Erziehung der Gegenwart, the baroness is also 
publishing ‘ Reminiscences of Froebel: I. My first meeting 
with Froebel; II. Froebel at Liebenstein; III. Diesterweg 
and Froebel at Liebenstein; IV. Middendorf; V. The 
Summer of 1850 at Liebenstein;’ and they will be con- 
tinued. They may be considered as supplementary to 
Hanschmann’s Life of Froebel. If you will publish them 
in your Mzssrencer, I will send them to you. Karl Froebel 
will also publish some reminiscences supplementary to 
Hanschmann’s book, and may they also not find a place in 
the MrssENGER? 

“ As Karl Froebel is among your subscribers, I would like 
to avail myself of this opportunity to ask him if he could 
be induced to translate into English, a pamphlet he published 
in Hamburg, in 1850, entitled ‘ Hochschulen fur Midchen 
und Kindergirten, etc., together with what A. Diesterweg 
said about it in the Rheinische Blitter, March and April, 
1851, pp. 123-130. Then it would be seen that twenty-five 
years ago, Karl Froebel tried to carry out at Hamburg, 
what the foremost educators in this country are aiming at 
_ to-day.” 














